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Fourteen hundred and fifty students were registered in Rhetoric 
i, the prescribed Freshman course in English composition at the 
University of Illinois, during the first semester of the college year 
1914-15. They were taught in 55 sections by 25 instructors. These 
figures are significant, for they indicate conditions which demand 
in many ways an attempt at uniformity of teaching. In nothing 
is such uniformity more desirable and more necessary than in 
theme-grading. The problem of grading in a course of such size 
is a sufficiently serious one, if only because of that size, and it is 
increased in seriousness by the inevitable accompaniments of the 
large course: students whose previous preparation has varied from 
excellent to very poor, and a staff which includes several new mem- 
bers each year. It is because we Relieve that conditions similar 
to these are to be found at other large colleges and universities that 
we present this record of what has been done at the University of 
Illinois in the attempt to secure uniformity in grading. 

Under conditions here chaos would result if each instructor 
graded themes entirely according to his own notions. Charges 
of inconsistency and unfairness would rightfully be made by 
students and faculty against the administration of the course. 
Odious comparisons between the rigidly grading and the long- 
suffering instructor would be made by everybody concerned to the 
general advantage of no one concerned; and there would be strife, 
not only without, but within— esprit de corps would be impossible. 
There would be no health in us. To prevent any such complica- 
tion of diseases, it has for five years been our practice to hold weekly 
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meetings of the staff of Rhetoric 1. At these meetings the same 
student-theme is graded by every member of the staff, and the 
reasons for giving the grade are canvassed — all with the hope of 
obtaining uniformity. Just as efficacious has been the under- 
standing that themes were to be graded according to a fixed stand- 
ard. 1 Since even these two methods did not result in the desired 
degree of uniformity, committees were appointed this year to con- 
sider the whole question of grading and to report the results of 
their investigation. The recommendations of these committees 
have been approved by the staff and now constitute its practice. 
It should be stated here that these recommendations — the sub- 
stance of this paper — are of value, not so much because they con- 
stitute a scheme of uniform grading which might be or is now being 
tried, as because they constitute a scheme which has been tried. 
This is the case since the scheme, to a large extent, represents what 
has been and is the successful practice of the staff as a whole. 

The scheme takes into account both instructor and student. 
The plan of uniform grading is believed to be acceptable and com- 
prehensible to both, because it offers to both a definite and fair 
system. Finally — at the same time that it is acceptable, compre- 
hensible, and fair — it is intended also to afford grounds on which 
a firm stand may be taken against illiteracy, and a means by which 
the standard of the course may be raised as high as possible. Both 
these aims are especially desirable in a course for students whose 
preparation, as we have said, varies from excellent to very poor. 

Of all the methods of grading themes there are two which stand 
out pre-eminently; these we will call the fixed standard and the 
sliding scale. From the fact that they are to a large extent opposed 
to each other, and that each has advantages which recommend it, 
opinion has been rather sharply divided as to their merits. It is 
essential that the staff of a rhetoric course declare itself definitely 
for the one principle or the other, for it is not feasible that both 
be used in the same course. When the whole matter of grading 
was thrashed over this year at Illinois, both systems were put to a 
rigorous inquisition, with the result that the fixed standard was 
retained in favor. 

1 What is meant by a fixed standard is explained below. 
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By the principle of the fixed standard themes are graded almost 
absolutely: that is, criticism is applied to them as rigorously at 
the beginning of the year as at the end. No allowances are made 
for ignorance and poor preparation; and from the very outset the 
student is graded according as he misses the ideal of correct, well- 
punctuated, idiomatic, and fluent English which the staff feels 
it may reasonably expect. By the sliding scale, however, the 
instructor allows for the development of the student and for the 
acquisition of new facts of rhetoric in the course of instruction, and 
does not grade his students for certain principles which he cannot 
yet expect them to have learned. It is easy to see that by the end 
of the year both systems arrive at the same point; it is at the 
beginning that the difference between them shows. The principles 
which may be violated in a theme can be thus summarized : gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, and rhetoric (including unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis, and such matters as variety of vocabulary 
and sentence structure, choice of words, etc.). By the fixed stand- 
ard, sins against any of these would be charged to the student from 
the start, but by the sliding scale a selection would be made at the 
beginning of the year — a selection based upon what the instructor 
might reasonably expect the student to have learned in high school. 
He certainly should have learned grammar, spelling, and "general 
punctuation," and he should know the larger aspects of unity and 
coherence; but the instructor may doubt whether he ought to 
hold the student for the finer application of these principles or 
whether, indeed, he ought to expect a knowledge of emphasis at 
all, and he may ignore entirely, for the time, repetitions of words 
and even the more excusable violations of participial relation and 
parallel construction. As such matters as these are brought up 
in class, he adds them to his index expurgatorius. 

Both these systems of grading have their advantages, and both 
are exposed to attack. The fixed standard, for instance, seems 
unfair to the student in the first months of the year because he is 
penalized for failing to know what he has not yet been taught in the 
university. Furthermore, by this scheme a student may (theoreti- 
cally, at least) pass the course without having learned anything 
from it, provided he is sufficiently equipped on entering to write 
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passing-themes. On the other hand, the opponents of the sliding 
scale urge that the fixed standard shows the student what real 
progress he is making, whereas the sliding scale, by adding new 
requirements from time to time, does not indicate the student's 
advancement, and so discourages him. It is evident that while 
the two systems would give a student the same grade at the end 
of the year, the sliding scale would give him a higher one at the 
beginning; and thus his progress would be less obvious — instead, 
for instance, of rising from E to C, he would rise only from D to C. 

But the most effective objection to the sliding scale is that it 
is not feasible in a huge course, like Rhetoric 1 at Illinois, with a 
large and shifting staff of instructors. If any method is to be 
adopted it must be one which, allowing the instructor plenty of 
room to exercise his own judgment, is as clear-cut and simple as 
possible. Now in the case of the sliding scale it is evidently difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to determine just how much weight is to 
be allowed each new principle of composition as it enters the 
course, or even to say that by November 1 such and such ground 
is to be covered with the same emphasis from each instructor, and 
by December 1 so much else. And yet to announce to the staff 
that the sliding scale is to be enforced, and that each member is 
to apply it as he sees best, is to have no system and no cohesion 
at all. On the other hand, by the fixed standard it is easy enough 
to frame a definite list of requirements for the passing-grade and a 
suggestive list for the higher grades, which shall present to the 
staff a solid working basis of fact. 

Because such a basis was deemed essential at Illinois, general 
sentiment was in favor of the fixed standard, especially when it 
was found that the objections to this system could be easily 
remedied. Instead of one standard for the year, a separate one 
for each semester was contrived; and this division was aided by 
the arrangement of the course, which fills up the first term with 
exposition and puts argumentation, narration, and description 
into the second. This change does away with the objection of 
having the passing-grade in June the same as the passing-grade in 
October. Then, since it is the policy at Illinois to make up the 
averages, at least for the first semester, rather on the qualities and 
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accomplishments the student shows in the latter half of the semes- 
ter than on his record in the first half, it is felt that the injustice 
worked by the fixed standard is apparent rather than real, in that 
the student's ignorance and ill preparation at the outset need not 
affect his final grade. 

II 

Students at Illinois, as has been stated, vary greatly in regard 
to preparation in English composition; and the fixed standard of 
grading, as has likewise been explained, has proved to be the only 
feasible one. The aim of the first semester's work in composition, 
then, must be to remove such traces of illiteracy as still remain, 
and at the same time to give some advanced instruction in the 
principles of composition which shall enable the student to write 
unified and coherent, if not emphatic, exposition. The standard 
also must be such as will, throughout the semester, demand of the 
student a degree of accuracy in punctuation, sentence structure, 
and theme organization sufficient to gain this end. 

Since illiteracy exists among our students its eradication is our 
first concern. The most effective, and at the same time expeditious, 
method of attaining this end is that of using the exercises, in a text 
like Woolley's Handbook, which treat of grammar and punctuation. 
The instructor is expected to use his discretion in the assignment 
of such exercises and in the method of grading them. Should he 
prefer the letter system, he may use it; but since the number of 
legitimate errors is limited in each case, the numerical scale is, 
perhaps, the better. It is, also, frequently necessary and desirable 
to assign exercises in paragraph and sentence structure. To mark 
these as themes is obviously unfair to the student, because it is 
extremely difficult to write well when, for example, one is limited 
to complex or periodic sentences, or when a paragraph must con- 
form rigidly to a certain definite type. This work is, for the sake 
of fairness, graded as an exercise and not as a theme. The marks, 
for both types of exercises are kept separately from those for 
themes, but are carefully taken into account in considering the 
progress which the student has made. 

Another element which enters into our calculations is discipline. 
Lazy and careless students appear everywhere, and the problem is 
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how to make them punctual in the performance of their duties, so 
that they may gain the maximum advantage from the work and 
the instructor have the minimum of annoyance from late themes. 
Each instructor is left to solve this problem as he sees fit; but the 
department sanctions a penalty for tardiness in the form of a 
disciplinary grade, which usually consists in lowering the mark 
of the theme one point, that is, from A to B, etc. A far more 
pernicious habit, however, is that of persistently making the same 
error. Not infrequently students who otherwise write well have 
the comma fault, or the half-sentence fault; and no amount of 
ordinary correction seems sufficient to eradicate it. In such cases 
the teacher is at liberty to inflict as severe a penalty as to him 
seems desirable. First offenses usually receive notice in the com- 
ment on the outside of the theme. Later ones are met with firm 
and increasing reductions of grades until the error disappears. 
Upon reoccurrence the offense is again punished by a failing-grade. 

It may be well to state in this connection that many of our 
themes, especially during the early part of the semester, show 
commendable qualities of thought or style, or both, and also exhibit 
traces of illiteracy. Since failure is often too severe a penalty for 
such work, and since it has the attendant disadvantage of dis- 
couraging a promising student, the grade for such a theme is usually 
the average between E (failure) and whatever passing-grade its 
thought and style merit. Some instructors use a double grade for 
such themes, giving an E for form and whatever other grade the 
good qualities of the theme demand. This mark is recorded thus 
E/B. The double grade is, however, seldom given to themes 
worth less than B(8s to 92) in thought and style. 

The system of grading at Illinois is one in which five letters 
(A, B, C, D, and E) are used, although the instructor is free to give 
an F should the theme be exceptionally bad. The numerical 
equivalents of each of these grades is as follows: F, o to 49; E, 
50 to 59; D-, 60 to 69; D, 70 to 74; D+, 75 to 77; C-, 78 to 79; 
C, 80 to 82; C+, 83 to 84; B-, 85 to 86; B, 87 to 89; B+, 90 
to 92; A—, 93 to 94; A, 95 to 100. Each letter with its plus and 
minus variations is also indicative of a general class; that is, A 
equals excellent, B good, C mediocre, D poor, E failing, F hopeless. 
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From this description it is at once clear that when 80 is reached, the 
type of theme changes. The work is no longer that which lacks 
character or is markedly faulty; it has begun to assume some marks 
of style and is reasonably correct in punctuation, spelling, and 
sentence structure. The department, feeling this, has divided 
themes into two general classes: E to C— inclusive, and C to A 
inclusive. The latter class is distinguished by the following virtues, 
which we term positive: (1) individual thinking, (2) variety and 
precision of expression, (3) a sense of form. That is, the student 
must treat his subject in a new, or at least fresh, way; his sentence 
structure must not be monotonous, and his diction must be not 
only varied, but also correct in denotation and connotation; and 
the theme must show an understanding on the part of the student 
of the principles of unity, emphasis, and coherence. 

Even this further description, however, is not sufficient to 
identify a theme as belonging to one of the particular classes or 
grades. To accomplish this end there has been prepared a list 
of traits which characterize themes of each grade. This list is, 
of course, based upon the degree of proficiency which the student 
is expected to have attained by the end of the semester, although 
the department feels that the errors mentioned under E should 
have been eradicated in high school. It is obvious, also, that no 
student afflicted with any of these faults can reasonably hope to 
write themes where clear thinking and logical expression are neces- 
sary, as they are in Rhetoric 2, second semester composition. 
Their presence was, consequently, felt to be sufficient justification 
for a failing-grade. D represents the minimum of accomplishment 
upon which a student may be passed. It is no guaranty of future 
success; it may be the hopeful sign of ascent from E or it may be 
the sad mark indicating lack of real ability. Freedom from error 
is its only marked distinction. C — is the strip between the desert 
and the sown ground. Where in a D theme accuracy alone -is 
demanded, in a C— theme some small sense of style, such as may 
be exhibited in the avoidance of monotony, is required. With C, 
real ability in some measure is asked. The thought expressed 
need not be new; the diction may be merely correct ; there may be 
simply accuracy in the mechanics of the theme; but there must be 
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some signs of the positive virtues. Beyond C the question of the 
grade is one of the effectiveness of the theme. The instructor 
only can be the judge here; and his decision must be based upon 
the aim of the theme and its success in achieving that aim. Lax 
judgment is to be condemned, but the practice of keeping all grades 
below a certain mark is a no less heinous offense. In using this 
table, however, two points must be continually borne in mind: 
(1) the list is a point of departure only, that is, a norm from which 
the instructor may vary as the case of the individual student may 
demand; and (2) any one of the grades in the table may be the 
result of a penalty for discipline or errors, that is, a theme worth 
A in thought and style may by reason of one bad error in sentence 
structure or grammar be lowered to a B, or if more than one such 
error occurs to C, D, or E. 

The list of grades and characteristics follows: 

E — Any one of the following: 
3 or more misspelled words 

2 sentences with violent changes of construction (25, 26, 94, 95, 97 1 ) 
2 unclear sentences (55-71) 
2 straggling sentences (74-80) 
1 comma fault (230) 

1 incomplete sentence (24) 

2 grammatical errors (29, 31) 

A noticeable number of improprieties and barbarisms 

A marked lack of unity 

A marked lack of coherence 
D — Mere freedom from the errors mentioned under E 
C Mechanical accuracy and an avoidance of monotonous sentence structure 

with no positive virtues of substance, structure, and expression 
C and C-\ — Mechanical accuracy. Satisfactory structure. One positive 

virtue only 
B — The presence of all of the positive virtues 
A — The presence of all of the positive virtues to an exceptional degree 

III 

In the second semester of Freshman composition the considera- 
tions that must determine grading are of a nature distinctly 
different from those which determine it in the preceding semester. 

1 The numbers refer to paragraphs in Woolley's Handbook. 
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In the first place, we assume that the student is able to write Eng- 
lish which is, above all, grammatically correct, and is adequately 
punctuated and not monotonous in diction or sentence structure. 
In the second place, the work of the course falls into two distinct 
parts: during the first half of the semester the student writes 
argument, formal and informal; during the second half, narration 
and description. The problems of content and method in relation 
to grading are, therefore, more definite and vital than they were 
in the first semester; and the system of grading must, consequently, 
be readjusted, not only to meet these changed conditions, but also 
to provide for the two fundamentally different kinds of work. 

Because of the assumption that a student can write correct 
English, the mechanical requirements for a passing-grade in the 
second semester are necessarily stricter than in the first. Regard- 
less of merit in thought and style, a grade of F may be given for 
any one of the errors, or groups of errors, mentioned under E in 
the first semester. A grade of E may be given for any one of the 
following: 

Two misspelled words 

One sentence with violent change of construction 

One unclear sentence 

One straggling sentence 

One grammatical error 

Ignorance of the use of comma or semicolon 

Monotony in diction or construction 

In argument and in description and narration, passing-themes — 
those from D to A — are considered as falling into two general 
classes similar to the two general classes of the first semester. 

In argument, themes in the general class C to A are distinguished 
by the following virtues, which we term positive: (i) a per- 
ception of the values of evidence and an ability to reason from 
premises to conclusion, (2) a control of organic structure in brief 
and theme, (3) an ability to present the argument effectively, that 
is, with tact and force. The characteristics of themes in the 
general class D to C— are mere freedom from errors of the E and F 
type, and reasoning which, although not necessarily thorough, 
is neither trivial nor markedly fallacious. The distinctions between 
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the grades included in this general class are left entirely to the 
instructor, because these distinctions are necessarily so slight and 
so varied that they cannot be described with reasonable accuracy. 
Themes in the first general class — that of C to A — may be more 
clearly distinguished. To receive a grade of C a theme, in addi- 
tion to possessing the mechanical accuracy demanded of themes 
in the class D to C— , must possess the first positive virtue; to 
receive a grade of B it must have at least the first two; and to 
receive an A it must have all three of the positive virtues. The 
department insists upon the first virtue in a theme of the grade C, 
that is, in a mediocre theme, because it considers a perception 
of the values of evidence and the ability to reason from premises 
to conclusion fundamentally necessary for all honestly effective 
argument. Since, however, the second positive virtue — a control 
of organic structure in brief and theme — must inevitably presuppose 
the presence of the first, both the first and second positive virtues 
are demanded in a B, that is, in a good, theme. But, even if these 
two virtues are present, the theme to be effective must have the 
third, that is, it must be presented with tact and force; for we 
assume in the course that no matter how persuasively an argument 
is presented, it is not a worthy piece of work unless it also has the 
first two positive virtues. 

From the foregoing explanation it is evident that the emphasis 
of the course is primarily upon the use of evidence and upon accurate 
reasoning, and secondly upon effective presentation. One must, 
however, not lose sight of the fact that we constantly assume an 
ability on the part of the student to write English which, above all, 
is grammatically correct, and is adequately punctuated and not 
monotonous in diction and sentence structure. 

In grading the work in description and narration we make the 
same fundamental assumption, but the positive virtues determin- 
ing the grades are: (1) unity of artistic plan or purpose, (2) the 
selection of detail suited to the purpose, (3) adaptation of expression 
to purpose. The grades from D to C— are given to themes which 
are merely free from errors of the E and F type of the second se- 
mester, and the subject-matter of which is neither trivial nor in bad 
taste. As in the work in argument, we do not attempt to describe 
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the distinctions between the grades in the class D to C— ; the 
grades between C and A are again described by means of the posi- 
tive virtues. C and C+ are given for the presence of at least 
the first positive virtue; B for the first two positive virtues; and 
A for all three. For each of these grades the mechanical qualities 
of a D to C— theme are, of course, a prerequisite. Demanding 
the positive virtues in the indicated order and combinations is to 
be defended on the ground that the first — unity of artistic plan and 
purpose — is well within the reach of the average student; moreover, 
we consider it fundamentally necessary to any worthy artistic 
work and therefore demand it in all themes of the better class. 
Because the second of the positive virtues — selection of details 
suited to the purpose — cannot exist if the first be not present, both 
are demanded for a good, that is, for a B, theme. The third — adap- 
tation of expression to purpose — could exist in combination with 
the first only; but we assume that excellent work demands the 
presence of all three of these virtues. We are, of course, aware 
that the explanation of the standard of grading for description and 
narration is less definite than that of the grading in argumentation, 
but we do not consider this defect a vital matter, because we believe 
the emphasis of the course should lie upon clear thinking and 
correct expression. 

The most troublesome question arising in connection with the 
emphasis of the course is: "In determining the final grade for the 
semester, what weights should be given respectively to the final 
grade for argumentation and to that for narration and descrip- 
tion?" We make no attempt to answer this question in detail. 
We recommend only: (i) that a grade of E in either part of the 
course shall deprive the student of the chance of receiving a passing- 
grade for the semester, and (2) that the final grade shall be esti- 
mated by taking a mean between the grades for the two divisions 
of the work. 

Our entire system, as has been explained, is devised to serve the 
needs of a large department. Objection has been made by some 
that the descriptions are too precise; by others, that they are not 
precise enough. We think, however, that the precision we have 
attained is necessary for the preservation of a desired uniformity, 
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and that the latitude which we have allowed is requisite in order 
that the individual instructor may exercise advisable discretion 
without departing dangerously from the ideal of the department. 
Objection, also, has frequently been made to our standards on 
the ground that they stifle originality in the student. A careful 
examination of the system will, we think, make clear that it places 
a premium upon originality, inasmuch as it reserves the higher 
grades for themes which have what we term the positive virtues — 
virtues which we believe attainable only by means of varying 
degrees of originality. Furthermore, we assume that originality 
without literacy, without orderly and accurate expression, cannot 
in any place or under any circumstances be considered a meritorious 
quality in a college course in English composition. 



